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ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Nzsber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistz Communism 
or Complex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
ieave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly t led and ser 1 from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot a!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE world and the world’s doctors say 

that death is natural. Yes, I answer, 
and so is life natural. Indeed if there were 
no life, there could be no death; so that 
life is natural first, and death only afterward. 
Tt ought to be presumed therefore, that life is 
more natural than death. ‘They are exactly op- 
posite to each other, and yet both are natural: 
therefore nature fights itself, and antagonism is 
natural. ‘The fact that a thing is natural, then, 
is no sure sign that it will prevail or has a 
right to prevail. It hasa right to fight, but so 
has its antagonist; and the question which shall 
prevail must be determined by a higher power. 
It is natural for the cat to kill the mouse ; but 
it is just as natural for the mouse to escape 
the cat with all its might, and a little more so, 
because life to the mouse is worth more than 
meat to the cat. 

The statement, therefore, that death is natu- 
ral,is not quite half of the truth: the whole 
truth is, that a fight between life and death is 
natural, and that life being primary and better 
than death, has the right to prevail, and is most 
likely to in the long run, if there is a good God 
that manages the world. 

Throughout the animal creation there is a 
universal and everlasting fight against death. 
Every living being, from the infinitesimal insect 
to the elephant and the whale, is striving with 
might and main to keep itself alive, and stave 
off death as long as possible. But this fight, 
so far as brutes are concerned, is carried on by 
mere instinct and momentary struggles with- 
| out concert or foresight, or science. 
| Man on the other hand, though an animal, is 
| quite distinct from all other animals, by the 
| fact that in the fight with death, he foresees, 
| calculates, lays plans, uses science and combi- 
| nation ; and even hopes in one way or another 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





for immortality. It must be that man hates 

death far more intensely than the brutes can, 

because he understands its horrid character, 

can reflect upon its details, foresees and 

dreads it from afar. In fact, man’s life, unlike 
| that of the brutes, is made miserable almost 
| from birth by the feat of death. So that the 
universal revolt against death is immensely 
| fiercer and stronger in the human sphere than 
anywhere below; and with this intensified 
hatred of death, man’s foresight and invention 
go to work and organize all the results of 
experience and science into a vast system of 
strategy against the destroyer. With thou- 
sands of educated men for leaders, the mill- 
ions are forming themselves into one great 
army of resistance to disease ; and as disease 
is the cause of death—nay, is death itself in its 
beginning—the courage and enthusiasm of 
; this army, must at last rise to the encounter 
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with the central foe under whom the whole 
creation groans. Now must we believe that 
man, with all this advantage of power and rea- 
son, will have no better success in the war 
with death than the brutes have? Are we to 
be stopped in our plea against the king of 
terrors by the allegation that death is natural, 
when we know that this allegation only means 
that death has been natural to brutes, and to 
men so long as they were like brutes, too ig- 
norant to combine and fight the enemy 
scientifically ? 

What is the difference between man and the 
brute? The popular answer is, Man has a 
soul, and the brute has none. Very well; 
but is man, with a soul, amenable to death, 
just as if he were a brute without a soul? 
Must man, with the consciousness of an immor- 
tal, inner life, submit to the law that governs 
the brutes that perish? Reason demands 
that there should be a difference of bodily 
destiny between soul and no soul. If the 
soulless brutes do die, that is no reason why 
immortal souls should have nothing but mortal 
bodies. Let like go with like. If we are im- 
mortal beings, I say it is natural that we should 
have immortal bodies. 





{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 


THE RESURRECTION CHANGE. 


HE numerous railroads, telegraphs, lines 

of steamships, and enterprises of sim- 
ilar magnitude which abound in our country, 
give evidence of a great amount of well-directed 
energy. The enterprise which leads so many 
of our citizens to accumulate splendid private 
fortunes, is an index of much individual power 
and prowess. Inherent in the organization of 
most men, there is a reservoir of energy and 
enterprise, which in one way and another con- 
stantly struggles for expression. Hence the 
many monuments of individual power, which 
so impress the beholder in all parts of our 
land ; hence the railroads which compress as 
it were days into hours, and the telegraphs, 
which anticipate time itself. They are but the 
outward manifestations of a principle which 
dwells, consciously or unconsciously, latent or 
active, in the breast of every man. 

The death and crucifixion of the flesh is a 
direct and inevitable consequence of the be- 
liever’s union with Christ. It is a painful and 
trying process, and to no part of human nature 
is it more painful than the department of life 
mentioned above—that which craves active, en- 
ergetic expression in some outward way. Of 
ten the sufferer feels himself broken—ground 
to powder, as it were; his native energy and 
strength gone—the will of the flesh subdued 
and weakened, and he comparatively powerless. 
He fears he shall never be the strong, efficient 
person he once was. The heavens look dark 
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above him, and life, for a time, seems deprived 
of half its charm. This is the death of the 
cross—the extinguishment of the natural life— 
of the old man. 

But God’s purpose in this is not to annihilate 
or weaken our natural powers, but to chanye 
their direction. He desires that that part of our 
nature whose tendency is outward—toward the 
inane, should be turned within, and should 
gravitate toward the center. ‘The severe ordeal 
which tries the very soul,is the least painful 
process necessary to effect this change. And 
when the current of our life sets in the central 
direction, we shall find not only that we have 
lost none of our normal energy and power, but 
on the contrary, that by amalgamation with the 
life of Christ, our spirits have a tenfold buoy- 
ancy and strength. ‘here is opportunity for 
the exercise of any amount of individual en- 
terprise in the direction of Christ, and the 
church which is “the bride, the Lamb’s wife.” 
And in looking this way—laboring earnestly 
“ to apprehend that for which we are apprehen- 
ded by Christ,” we realize in us a constantly 
increasing vigor—a _ perrennial freshness of 
strength, which never wearies, but is immortal. 
This is the resurrection. 


PAUL'S HUNDRED-FOLD. 


E exchanged the service of a bigoted, 

persecuting Jewish council for that of a 
devout, loving, Christian brotherhood. From 
hunting down and destroying innocent Christ- 
ians, he became the bearer of the glad-tidings 
of salvation to both Jews and Gentiles all over 
the world. He was blessed with abundant 
revelations. He founded churches that loved 
and served him as their father in Christ. He 
vindicated himself and his cause in eloquent, 
inspired speech in the presence of Roman 
Governors and kings and high priests and 
before Hebrew, Greek and Roman citi- 
zens. He was endowed with power from on 
high and wrought many mighty works; in 
Christ’s name he healed the sick and cast out 
devils, and became known and loved as a great 
public benefactor. He wrote a large share of 
the world’s text-book for teaching the truths 
about Christianity, for which countless hearts 
in the ages since have fervently blessed him. 
In a life crowded full of suffering, adventure, 
heroism, romance, and manifestations of super- 
natural power he always exhibited an un- 
quenchable zeal, an undaunted courage and de- 
votion, unsurpassed and sublime. Truly he 
fought a noble fight and finished a splendid 
course and won that crown of righteousness 
which was laid up for him in that bright world 
to which he was called. i wh. ec: 


A LIFE-CHAPTER. 


Y father died when I was but two years 

old, leaving my mother entirely penni- 
less with myself and a sister older to provide 
for as best she could. My father was a very 
unthrifty man, living from hand to mouth. He 
was also intemperate, so that our home was a 
very wretched one. Unable to support us, 
my mother gave me away to a neighboring 
farmer. I wasthen three years old. The family 





having charge of me had an only son, a boy 
about four years my senior. Being a petted child, 
he, of course, had pretty much his own way, 
as such children usually do. I very soon became 
a pupil of this lad and was by no means a 
dull scholar in learning the juvenile vices in 
which he was an adept. My new master 
seemed to regard me as having been born for 
toil and nothing else, and as my disposition 
refused to appreciate his theory, I did as much 
shirking as I could with safety to my skin and 
bones. 

How much of my father’s shiftlessness I in- 
herited I cannot say, but a good deal of it, no 
doubt; I also inherited a weakness toward 
strong drink. Ata very early age I indulged 
in intoxicating liquors whenever offered me, 
and | remember getting drunk several times 
before I was fifteen years of age. One of my 
most serious faults was that of contracting 
debts without bestowing a thought upon the 
question, How am I to cancel them? I would 
borrow a neighbor’s horse, for instance, to ride 
off to some village and then say nothing about 
compensating the owner of it on my return. I 
was naturally quite generous toward my friends, 
giving away things with a free hand ; but that 
was no justification for sunning in debt. 


In looking back on those dark days of my 
childhood, I can see that a good providence 
did not entirely forsake me. In the wife of 
my master I had a friend. , Mrs. D—— was 
a religious, God-fearing woman. ‘To me she 
was a good angel. When I was deserving 
of severe chastisement, she would, like a true 
mother talk to me very kindly, but sincerely, 
about my faults and about seeking the salva- 
tion of my soul. My own parents were Uni- 
versalists, so far as they pretended to have 
any religion, and the question of saving their 
souls, through a change of heart, had never 
troubled them. 

At the age of seventeen I left Mr. D—— 
to go and learn a trade. Possessing con- 
siderable mechanical talent I was soon able to 
earn good wages. My shiftlessness, however, 
did not leave me, and being easily drawn into 
bad fellowships, | foolishly squandered my earn- 
ings. The tendency also, to contract debts 
without knowing or caring how I was to meet 
them, grew on me as I advanced in life. 1 
had a good trade and could always find work 
at liberal wages. But my father’s shiftlessness, 
like an evil angel, pursued me wherever I went, 
so that my reputation for being the most un- 
thrifty of mortals was generally understood in 
all places where I found employment. “C—,” 
my employers would say, “is a tip-top workman ; 
but he is always in debt, and never even with 
his promises.” At times my thoughts would 
wander back to the good advice given me by 
Mrs. D , and I would ask myself if it were 
possible that I could get religion and be made 
a better man? That I was a great sinner no 
one needed to tell me. But could my charac- 
ter be changed for the better? 

In the town of B., where I was at work, a 
a new sensation occurred in the religious 
world. A public lecture was advertised on the 
subject of “ Perfection, or the Doctrine of Holi- 
ness.” If any man in the world, thought I, 
needs a religion that can change character i 








am that man. Accordingly I attended the 
lecture and to me indeed was opened a new gos- 
pel. With all my vices I had conformed to the 
prevailing custom in New England society of 
attending church on Sunday. The preaching, 
however, did not seem to reach my case. The 
lecturer on this occasion was a man who spoke 
as one having something to say and authority 
for pressing it home upon the hearts of his 
hearers. From that hour the Bible became a 
new revelation to me. I began to be impressi- 
ble to good influences and to yield to their 
guidance. Though it is now nearly thirty 
years since that evening, I have never ceased 
to thank God for the good providence which led 
me to listen to J. H. Noyes, the discoverer of 
Paul’s gospel of justification by faith, freedom 
from sin and self-condemnation, through the 
confession of an indwelling Christ. My 
heart was made joyful by the abundance of 
light and love which now filled my soul to 
overflowing and | little dreamed of the deadly 
conflicts with enemies within which awaited me. 
I connected myself with a few other converts to 
the doctrine of Perfectionism and we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we had so easily put 
off our old life. This delusion, however, did 
not last long in my case. I learned by long and 
severe combats with evils in my character that 
God does not destroy our enemies for us, but 
strengthens our own arm, by giving us the faith 
and spirit of his Son, that we may do it for 
ourselves. 

Soon after my conversion I formed an ac- 
quaintance with the Putncy School of Perfec- 
tionists and became a reader of their publi- 
cations. I went on swimmingly for a while ; 
but it was not long before my old enemies, 
shiftlessness and debt-making, appeared again 
in all their strength. I had a good trade 
and no one to support but myself, and yet | 
was unable to keep out of debt. From my 
earliest recollection I had been a victim of the 
spirit of fear. Discouragement seized me, and 
finally to cap the climax disease prostrated me. - 

While in this situation a good providence 
sent to me a physician, not exactly of my own 
choosing, and one whose prescriptions were then 
a novelty. A member of the Putney Corpora- 
tion happened to be in town on business, 
and having heard of my illness he called on 
me. ‘That visit is still fresh in my memory. 
After learning something of my spiritual state 
he said the medicine I needed could not be 
found at the drug-store, nor in the prescription 
of a doctor, but in the Spirit of Truth: in a 
word, what I needed was a rousing criticism. 
That, he said, was the only medicine which 
would do me any good. I having signified my 
wish to have the dose administered, the Putney 
friend called into my sick room a few of the 
neighboring Perfectionists and without cere- 
mony this impromptu committee spoke the 
truth about my case in all sincerity. 

“What!” said my Putney brother, “do you 
expect to enter heaven and associate with the 
pure, the honest, the faithful and the victorious 
and keep at the same time your shiftlessness, 
indolence and a score of other faults? What 
is your confession of Christ good for, if it 
does not begin at once to change your charac- 
ter by giving you courage and strength to con- 
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quer your bad habits? God, in his infinite good- 
ness, has given you the spirit of his Son for 
the very purpose of enabling you to overcome 
every enemy that your adversary the devil can 
bring against you. Undoubtedly you in- 
herited this shiftless tendency from your 
father. Well, admitting that you did, then 
criticise your father, your mother, or any other 
one who may have had an agency in trans- 
mitting to you these defects of character. 
Sincere criticism was undoubtedly what Christ 
meant when he said, ‘If any man come to me, 
and Aaée not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple.’” 


The foregoing is a sample of the medicine 
administered, and it was not long, I can assure 
you, in taking effect. Before the criticism 
committee had fairly finished its work I found 
myself in a profuse perspiration and the break- 
ing up of my fever soon followed. That criti- 
cism brought a flood of light upon my soul. 
I seemed to hear Christ saying to me, “ You 
have ample means in the gift of my spirit, 
which is in you, to work out your own salva- 
tion.” I immediately set about judging my 
past life, boldly combating the spirit of my 
family in myself with the confession of the 
truth about it, however mortifying to self-com- 
placency and family pride. From that criti- 
cism I date the beginning of a radical im- 
provement of character. When temptations 
assailed me, presence of mind and strength 
were given me to effectually resist them. 
Twenty-five years ago I joined the O. C., and 
of the grace of God working in me through 
obedience to the faith principles of the Commu- 
nity, I cannot.say too much. In conclusion I 
venture to assert that one can scarcely be found, 
in any of the walks of life more heavily bur- 
dened with inherited and acquired defects of 
character than was I when cast upon the cold 
charities of the world. t. 


THE SHAKER PARADOX. 


T is well known that dancing forms no insig- 
nificant part of the devotional exercises of the 
Shakers; but the arguments by which they de- 
fend their practice in this respect against the criti- 
cisms of those who urge that dancing has been 


from time immen.orial perverted to the service of’ 


the wicked are not so generally understood. Here 
are some which we condense from a chapter on 
“Dancing as an. Act of Divine Worship” in one 
of their standard works: 

“Every created talent pertaining to fallen man, 
which was designed for the service of God, has 
been perverted and abused to vain, foolish and 
wicked purposes; and perhaps none more gener- 
ally so than that of singing. Music, unconnected 
with dancing, is doubtless much more generally 
used as an amusement of the wicked: besides, as 
it is the very life of dancing, it must, at least, be 
equally reprehensible in that view alone. But this 
is not all. The talents of poetry and music, ex- 
clusive of their connection with dancing, are still 
far more abused by being devoted to base pur- 
poses. Is there a single base passion or evil pro- 
pensity in human nature which has not been more 
or less excited, indulged and gratified by means of 
poetical and musical compositions ? 

“And yet music has been encouraged and prac- 
ticed, as a part of divine worship, by nearly all 





denominations, while dancing has been condemned 
and excluded. But upon what principle? Why 
truly, upon this: that dancing cannot be an ac- 
ceptable mode of worship, because it is practiced 
in the carnal recreations of the wicked! Thus man 
assumes the right of deciding in what manner 
God shall be worshiped! But will God acknowl- 
edge such a decision as this? And must the fol- 
lowers of Christ, in compliance with this decision, 
bury a portion of their talents in the earth, which 
were given for the service of God, because the 
wicked have profanely abused such talents in the 
service of the devil? Does such a decision appear 
honorable to the wisdom of man, even upon the 
supposition that he has a right to decide in what 
manner God shall be worshiped? Is it not rather 
a glaring evidence of the total insufficiency of 
human sagacity to regulate those things which be- 
long to Divine Wisdom ? 

“God has created man an active, intelligent 
being, possessing important powers and faculties, 
capable of serving himself according to his needs 
and circumstances; and he is required to devote 
these powers and faculties to the service of God. 
To devote only a part to the service of God is to 
render an imperfect service, which God never will 
accept. Man is required to love God with all his 
heart, soul, mind and strength. Every faculty 
must therefore be devoted to the love of God; but 
it is in vain to talk of loving God with all the facul- 
ties without serving him with all the faculties ; for 
no man who truly loves God with all his faculties 
can refrain from devoting all to his service; and 
he who is unwilling to devote all to the service of 
God can never devote all to his love. 

“God has created nothing in vain. The faculty 
of dancing, as well as that of singing, was un- 
doubtedly created for the honor and glory of the 
Creator ; and therefore it must be devoted to his 
service, in order to answer that purpose. God has 
created the tongue of man and endowed it with 
the faculty of speech, by which he is enabled to 
manifest the desires and feelings of his mind. He 
has also created the hands and the feet, and en- 
abled them to perform their functions in the ser- 
vice of the body. And shall these important fac- 
ulties or indeed any of the powers and faculties of 
man, which God has given to be devoted to his 
service, be active in his own service, or in the ser- 
vice of sin, and yet be idle in the service of God ? 
Or shall the tongue alone be employed in the ser- 
vice of God, while all the other faculties of the 
body are idle or otherwise employed? employed, 
too, perhaps, in some evil, or at best, some useless 
purpose. 

“The parable of the unfaithful servant, who 
buried his talent in the earth is well calculated to 
show that God requires of man the faithful im- 
provement of his talents; and it must hence ap- 
pear evident that he who will not improve his 


talents cannot be accepted of God, nor find an 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. Man is 
made up of certain active powers and faculties 
which were created of God, and which must be 
employed in some active service or remain idle. 
When these faculties are exercised in divine wor- 
ship God is honored and glorified by them; but 
when they are exercised in the service of sin and 
Satan then God is dishonored thereby. If, there- 
fore, the soul who suffers these talents to remain 
idle and unimproved is to be excluded from the 
Kingdom of Heaven, what must be the portion of 
him who employs those talents in the service of 
the devil, which were given him for the service of 
God? . 

“God requires the faithful improvement of every 
created talent. 

“Since we are blessed with hands and feet, 
those active and useful members of the body on 
which we mostly depend, in our own service, shall 
we not acknowledge our obligations to God who 
gave them; by exercising them in our devotions to 
him?” 

We think the reader will agree with us that 





there is much truth as well as shrewdness in these 
arguments. It must be admitted that the Shakers 
show there is no good reason why the abuse of 
any part of our God-created faculties should ex- 
cuse us from their legitimate use, and that we are 
under obligations to devote every talent and power 
given us to the service of God. But how persons 
who put forth such arguments should at the same 
time make such a notable exception to their own 
ruling as the Shakers do, or how they excuse 
themselves from the grossest inconsistency, we 
cannot understand. They cannot deny that the 
same Power which endowed man with talents for 
poetry and music endowed him with sexual at- 
traction, or that the means by which that attrac- 
tion finds expression were not created by Him 
who “blessed us with hands and feet.” They 
have cut themselves off from all recourse to the 
common argument that the sexual functions can- 
not be exercised in the service and to the glory 
of God “because they are practiced in the carnal 
recreations of the wicked,” by declaring that 
“God requires the faithful improvement of every 
created talent,” and that “to devote to his service 
only a part” of “ the important powers and facul- 
ties” with which he has created man ‘is to ren- 
der an imperfect service, which he will never ac- 
cept.” Their language covers the whole ground. 
To be sure, sometimes, in claiming every faculty 
of man for the service of God, they add the quali- 
fying phrase, “ which God has given to be devoted 
to his service,” or “which was designed for the 
service of God.” but in other cases, as the above 
extracts show, they make no such exception, and 
their reference to the parable of the unfaithful ser- 
vant and their assertion that “man has no right of 
deciding in what manner God shall be worshiped,” 
fairly preclude them from making any exception 
to their rule, that “every faculty must be devoted 
to the love of God,” and that “it is in vain to talk 
of loving God with all the faculties without serving 
him with all the faculties.” w. ° 


“HOMEWARD BOUND.” 


| nebular theory of the astronomer La 
Place, presented, or rather depicted as it is 
by Edgar A. Poe in that singular production of 
his, entitled “‘ Eureka,” may serve as a fine illus- 
tration of what may be yoing on in the spirit- 
world. The main point with the writer is the 
unity of matter as a source of all natural phe- 
nomena, operating through the laws of attraction 
and repulsion; all the particles of matter have 
such an affinity for one another from having once 
existed as a homogeneous mass, that they were no 
sooner disbanded and scattered throughout space, 
than they began their homeward march by seeking 
their normal condition. Hence the law of gravi- 
tation with its infinite complications. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that a return to the original 
State is the inevitable destiny of every single atom 
of matter—the cycles to be repeated perhaps, ad 
infinitum. 

With this for a text, what may we not picture to 
ourselves in regard to the great spiritual plot of 
creation? There seems to be something from time 
to time in the spirit of man that singularly cor- 
responds to this yearning among the atoms for 
aggregation—this longing for some lost home, as 
it were. Has there then been a corresponding ex- 
pansion or dispersion in the spirit-world, of the 
original ut of life, accompanied by a centripetal 
force that shall never rest until it restores each 
member of that unit to the bosom whence it came ? 
In other words, are all those spirits that belong to 
the original “bundle of life” destined as are the 
atoms in space, to find their way back to their 
primitive home, when they shall have fulfilled the 
purpose of their mission in a world of matter? 








“But the soul of my lord shal] be bound in the 
bundle of life with the Lord thy God.” 


As to the object in view by such expansion or 
diffusion of life, it might be said that when God 
made man, for instance, of the dust of the earth, 
he breathed into him the breath of life. He sent 
that life adrift, as it were, assigning it a course of 
experience with matter that should give it circu- 
lation and growth, thereby securing in the enda 
greater breadth of life for the benefit of the com- 
mon stock. But, as in the case of matter, that 
life seems to have carried with it a centripetal 
force that has tended to bring it back to the point 
whence it started, so that in spite of all it had to 
contend with under a dispensation of ‘good and 
evil,” it never really forgot its home. At the very 
worst Christ could say that his sheep “knew his 
voice.” Growth, then, appears to have been one 
of the objects of a diffusion of life—through in- 
tercourse with matter as a means. 

According to our author’s view of the nebular 
theory (which by the way, is a very interesting 
one), it may be said of matter, as of spirit, that 
it is “*homeward bound.” Matter, in short, par- 
taking of so essential a property of spirit, may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, be part and 
parcel of the same, and may be united to it as 
body is to soul. Why need we suppose that mat- 
ter was ever made out of nothing? The Maker of 
all things was always complete in himself, and 
that idea involves every conceivable thing (matter 
in some state or other included); therefore matter 
must always have existed. ‘Things which are 
seen were not made of things which (lo appear.” 

6; D. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 17, 1873. 


>We are pleased to see that the Dazly Graphic 
steadily improves. The pictures are clearer thah 
they were at first, and bid fair to rival those of the 
weekly Pictorials. The printing also is better. 
We judge that a better quality of paper has been 
adopted. The reading matter is lively and artistic. 
The whole tone of the paper is, to our taste, as 
fair and wholesome as it can be under the prevail- 
ing fashion of propagating no-religion by infinitesi- 
mal spores. The make-up of the paper has some 
inconveniences. The pictures occupy the four out- 
side pages; sothat to get at the reading matter 
immediately one has to either peep inside the un- 
cut leaves, or turn the paper inside out. The best 
way is to put the paper on file and cut the leaves. 

The Graphic gives an account of an article in 
Frazer's Magazine, by Galton, on “Viriculture,” 
which is his new term, coined as our word 
“ Stirpiculture’ was, for use in the growing science 
of Human Propagation. We shall say something 
about Galton’s article when we get the Magazine. 
Meanwhile we suggest that the word “ Viricul- 
ture,’ according to strict etymology, means the 
cultivation of the ma/e part of humanity only. 
The dictionaries say that Viv means “‘a male per- 
son; aman in distinction from a woman; a hus- 
band ;”’ but is never used in the common gender 
as our word wian is. Homo is the noun for that 
sense. Auman and humanity come from homo ; 
but virile and virility come from vir. Does Gal- 
ton propose exclusive cultivation of the male in the 
future development of humanity ? 


We confess that our word Stirpiculture is ge- 
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and human ; and a more specific name for the cul- 
ture of human thorough-breds is desirable. But if 
good Latin is of any importance, we must content 
ourselves with Homoculture or Hominiculture or 
Humaniculture, though these words do not sound 
so well as Viriculture. 

And, after all, these words do not exactly ex- 
press what we want. It is not the culture of the 
human race, but the culture of special breeds of 
the human race, that calls fora new name. If we 
could invent a single euphonious word that would 
stand for Human Stirpiculture, we should have 
the precise convenience required. 


“ BEGGARS BEWARE!” 
** Polypodiums and Scolopendriums set here.’’ 
Old Foke. 

O reassure the doubting on the question 

whether men can work and prosper in Com- 
munism, the O. C. has from time to time made a 
showing of its financial success. Every one of 
these exhibitions of profit has been followed by a 
long string of letters asking for loans and for con- 
tributions to all manner of charities. It has ap- 
peared to us sometimes as if there were a body of 
people in the world—we don’t call them philan- 
thropical blood-suckers —who are ever on the alert 
for rich and thrifty men, and when they find 
one, they say, “Here is Richness—let us bleed 
him.” 

We do not object to these people who, in the 
natural course of things, are necessary to do the 
charities of the world. They remind the prosper- 
ous of their duties and help forward the lame and 
halting. They are an authoritative class and speak 
confidently in the name of benevolence and char- 
ity. But we do object to all parasites and blood- 
suckers, and when the really philinthropic seek to 
take advantage of our prosperity we beg to rise 
and explain a little. We say, “Gentlemen, it zs 
true that we are prosperous. We have made a 
little good blood, as they say at the Water-cures, 
and are tolerably healthy. We hope you enjoy 
seeing us well. It is pleasant to see well folks. 
At any rate we enjoy our own health. But you 
don’t understand us. We are in the charity busi- 
ness, too; we ourselves are a new kind of elee- 
mosynary institution.” 

Besides taking care of our own weak and dis- 
abled ones, we have from the very beginning of 
the Community published a free paper, that the 
poor and believing may share in the comfort we 
get from God and the Bible. If there is any more 
thorough-going charity than that, we have not 
heard of it. If you take our editor, writers, com- 
positors, book-keeper and printer all together, 
where, in a society so small, will you find so many 
engaged in works of charity? Todoa great deal 
more than we now do, might interfere with the 
proper growth of our businesses. Our paying busi- 
nesses are the basis of the CIRCULAR. But a 
small weekly paper is not the hight of our ambition 
by any means. Our old readers know that our 
purpose is to publish a free daily paper. How 
much money will it take to do that? To publish a 
daily paper having the size and character of the 
present CIRCULAR, the Community ought to have 
three millions of dollars in its businesses, other- 
wise the paper would be an embarrassment. This 
is one way of looking at the money we shall need 
for our enterprise. 

But what will be the actual requirements of a 
paper such as we propose? The large city-dailies, 
it is well known, require large investments. ‘The 
Daily Graphic has started on a capital of $500,000 
in gold. Besides depending on their capital, the 
great dailies depend, first, on the sales of their 
papers, and second, on their advertisements. Our 


neric, including all kinds of race-culture, animal | free daily, cannot of course depend on its subscri- 





bers, and only in a limited sense will it depend on 
its advertisements, for it will accept only such 
as itcan approve. A paper of this character can- 
not be self-supporting any more than our colleges 
are. No college can live by its fees; it has to de- 
pend on its endowments. .We expect that a free 
daily paper will have to be endowed as are the col- 
leges. We can have endowed editorships: say, 
one of art, one of news, one of science, one of 
spiritual philosophy, one of stirpiculture, one on the 
production of wealth, health and so on. A paper of 
this character, depending on endowments and not on 
subscriptions, must be in possession of an im- 
mense capital. Until the Community is able to 
endow these editorships, it must and will protest 
against being drawn into any other philanthropic 
schemes. A. B. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—We are verging upon one hundred days of 
sleighing this winter, and this month promises to 
give us the round number with a good shaking 
down. 


—The vegetable gardeners are anticipating the 
spring-time and harvest by raising the temperature 
in the “forcing-pit” to the germinating degree, 
thus giving the tomatoes, cabbages, etc., an oppor- 
tunity to sprout, grow and develop their tender age 
under glass, while the snow is on the ground, and 
“‘ winter lingers in the lap of spring.” 


—The children entertained us Sunday evening 
with a rehearsal of some pieces they had late- 
ly learned. With but slight assistance their 
manner of delivery and costuming were all their 
own. Each one contributed something, and each 
in his or her peculiar style. It was very pleasing 
to see them march bravely to the front of the 
stage, make their bow and utter what they had to 
say in clear ringing tones. First Temple spoke 
the “American Eagle,” said to be “Ike Parting-° 
ton’s composition.” Then Ormond promptly fol- 
lowed with “ The Skaters.” The little boys (our 
youngest in pantaloons) with Ruth, after forming 
into a line, recited ‘*The Works of God.” With 
shy glances toward the audience they faintly lisped 
out line by line, until their last words died away to 
whispers, and they bashfully ran off the stage. - 
Then George and Virginia, in appropriate cos- 
tume, entertained us with the well-known dialogue, 
“The Fortune-Teller,’ Emily entering at the 
closing scene to condole with the duped lady on 
her great lack of penetration. The parts were 
well committed, and the acting of Miss Virginia 
in particular gave us: much pleasure. Next Dem- 
ing repeated the poem, “ Little Things ;” he was 
very much frightened, but his manner of showing 
it was funny enough; he spoke in an unusually 
loud tone of voice, and at the enunciation of each 
word opened his mouth very wide as if doubting 
whether to go on or to stop, and at the close of 
the piece made his exit from the stage as fast as his 
feet could carry him. Then Theodora recited 
‘Hezekiah and Ruth,” and Eugene, “I Never 
Chew Tobacco ;” both very well done. Harold and 
Cosette, dressed in unique costumes, gave us the 
quaint story of “Gudhand andhis Wife.” Anna and 
Ransom acted a little scene called “‘ Domestic Diffi- 
culties,” in which Ransom, in the part of a trouble- 
some child, broke a plate. Fanny recited a poem. 
Then the curtain rose and Jessie and Maud, repre- 
senting mother and daughter, were discovered, Maud 
repeating in a clear, sweet voice the song of the 
“May Queen.” The closing scene represented a 
store; Temple acted as clerk, while Emily, Theo- 
dora, George, Virginia and Maud were custom- 
ers, who found very little in the store that suited 
them—especially George (Mr. Jones), who, endeav- 
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oring to purchase toys for his children, made 
some objection to every ware that was offered 
him, and so purchased nothing. Both the selec- 
tion and management of the pieces were good, and 
the family considered themselves well paid for 
listening. 


—One day this week twelve of us, Clara, Emma, 
Cornelia, Tirzah, Florence, Harriet, Lily, Edith, 
Jessie, Marion, Ida K. and Ida May—equipped with 
thimbles and scissors, rode over to the Villa for the 
benign purpose of assisting Susan or “ Susie,” as 
we Call her, about her sewing. For Susie, though 
the very embodiment of industry, though un- 
rivaled in the faculty of keeping “ busy from morn- 
ing till night,” and though the most orderly, inde- 
fatigable housekeeper, spends but a small part 
of her time in sewing. Sewing with her is a second- 
ary consideration ; she has far more relish for mak- 
ing a comfortable fireside. It is pure delight with 
her to wash and iron, to sweep and dust, and “put 
everything to rights.” She never tires of it. She 
is in her element. And when she does sit down 
to sew you may be sure everything about the house 
is in apple-pie order. She is most persistent in 
darning and patching, every stitch of which is 
fearfully precise; but when it comes to dress- 
making she does not get on at all. This fact 
is so well understood by those who know her, that 
all are glad to lend a helping hand. On this oc- 
casion two dresses were to be made, and seating 
ourselves round a work-table in Susie’s cozy 
room, we were soon busy in the details of cutting 
and basting, while her merry laugh cheered us as 
we worked. The time slipped away almost be- 
fore we knew it, and in three hours the gowns 
were nearly done, when Susie called us to dinner, 
declaring she could easily “finish them herself.” 
So after accepting her invitation, and making her 
welcome to our needle-service in future, we bade 
her good afternoon and came home. 


—The various character of the snow-drifts the 
past winter in the road between O. C. and W. P. 
may be worth noticing. The general course of the 
road is northerly; the wind here blows for much 
the greater part of the time from the west and 
north-west. Leaving the north entrance to the 
O. C. lawn, a well-grown and healthy apple-or- 
chard and a high barberry-hedge shelter the road 
on the west. After passing the orchard the hedge 
continues some rods farther, with a row of maple 
trees not full grown between it and ‘the track. 
Then comes a line of wire fence with the row of 
shade trees. After crossing the Hamilton bridge 
a very young orchard and a low board fence stand 
west of the road. Then a hop-yard with a board 
fence, then open ground and the board fence, and 


after passing Mud Creek the board fence is suc-’ 


ceeded by a zig-zag rail fence, and this finally by 
another board fence. We have had a great amount 
of snow this winter, and many furious north-west 
winds. But opposite the orchard and barberry- 
hedge the road has not been blockaded once. 
There has indeed been a pretty high drift there, 
but it has kept almost entirely on the west side of 
the track, leaving a free passage for sleighs. A 
good depth of snow has lain in the orchard. Be- 
yond the orchard the hedge has stopped so much 
snow in the road as to fill it up nearly even with 
the top of the hedge, except a narrow passage on 
the east side where the sleighs have been obliged 
to go. When the drifts were forming in this part 
of the road it was observable that the maple trees 
aided the work, as the drift was enlarged opposite 
each tree. But further on, where there is only a 
wire fence with the shade trees, the wind has so 
free a sweep under their branches that the road 
there has been kept free from troublesome drifts. 
Opposite the hop-yard the road and fields are quite 
level and the drifts have not been serious. But on 





the hill before reaching Mud Creek the road has 
been for weeks so full of snow as to compel a de- 
tour through the lot to che east. The effect of the 
zig-zag fence beyond Mud Creek was to heap the 
snow in wave-like ridges, the high parts being 
generally opposite the angles pointing toward the 
road. These waves became exaggerated by the 
travel passing over them, until a person was heard 
to say that after riding from W. P. to O. C. on one 
occasion, the effect of it remained till he was going 
to sleep at night, when he felt as if he had been 
riding in a boat on the water. Opposite the last 
board fence the road is uneven, the wind has a fair 
chance from the north-west, and many a sleigh-load 
of screaming travelers has here been tossed into 
the treacherous drifts. 


—One of our accountants sends in the follow- 
ing pleasant paragraph : 

“Merchants all over the country, our agents 
report, make many complaints of the tightness of 
the money-market and of the difficulty they find in 
making collections. We, all through this time of 
stringency, have had such good luck in receiving 
money just at the time we needed it that we wish 
to acknowledge God’s care of us. In the early 
days of the Community we were sometimes in 
great straits for ready cash and had frequent re- 
course to prayer and to a conscious exercise of 
a faith which was never disappointed. At such 
times of anxiety our attention was called to the 
special providence which again and again sup- 
plied us with funds just at the right moment. 
Even now, though our businesses are extensive, 
the matchings of receipts and payments are often 
as remarkable as in the days of our poverty. A 
large payment came in the evening mail last week, 
several days before it was due. It was so oppor- 
tune that it made us feel that the Lord had sent it, 
that he had delight in our prosperity, that he sym- 
pathized with our business and took pains to save 
us trouble as well as relieve our wants.” 


A FRESH OBSERVATION. 


W..C., March 9, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The change in coming from 
O. C. with its steam-heated, brick house of mag- 
nificent distances, to this cozy little home on the 
eastern slope of Mount Ton, is like leaving the 
city to go cousining in the country. You live on 
a farm there, to be sure, but you scarcely realize 
it, for it is so outlying, beyond your cluster of 
buildings and spreading lawn. Not so here: just 
across the road stands the barn and the various 
sounds arising from its yard are constant reminders 
of the rural domesticity of the place. But these 
are not the only sounds you notice. What is the 
slightly intermittent roar so plainly heard? It is 
the fall of the water from the new pond. The 
sight of this sheet of water as it dances and spar- 
kles in the morning sunlight, unceasingly tumbling 
over the dam in such a wild and headlong manner, 
creates a “humming in the tissues,” while the 
power it gives causes a more practical humming 
in the factory close at hand. 

The factory proper is a three-story building 
standing north and south, and is 28 by 75 feet. 
The first floor is occupied by a branch of the 
O. C. Silk Manufacturing Co. and at present employs 
43 hands. On the next floor are found the offices 
of the silk-works and the Wallingford Printing Co., 
occupying the north-east corner; next, what is 
called the cutting-room of the W. P.C. From 
this pass into the large and well-lighted composing- 
room where is an almost endless variety of type 
used in the job- and book-work in such demand in 
this land of many factories. The third story is 
yet unused, but soon will be occupied. Part of the 
room is to be for silk machinery and the remainder 
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for the printing business. On the east side of the 
main building is a one-story, 28 by 46 feet “ lean-to,” 
making a snug but convenient little laundry. On the 
west side is a two-story brick building 38 feet 
square. The basement is about equally divided 
between the carpenters and machinists. Above 
this is the press-room occupying the whole floor. 
In this room, which is a palace for the business, 
are two small Degener job-presses, one Campbell 
press for book-work, an hydraulic-press and a 
ruling-machine; another Campbell press of larger 
size is expected in a few days. First-class work 
is done in this establishment and orders are 
promptly filled. If Silas Wegg could right- 
fully be called a “literary man” because he sold 
pamphlets, surely this family is a literary one, for 
its members are constantly employed in printing, 
folding, stitching and covering pamphlets of all 
kinds and sizes. A large share of work is done 
at the house in the hall, and a very attractive home- 
industry it makes. 


This has been a remarkable winter. Mr. Kins- 
ley says there have been one hundred days of 
sleighing, and colder weather than for twenty years. 
Our friend Mr. Smith, from Prospect, says the 
oldest inhabitants remember nothing equal to it. 
For all the snow and low temperature the weather 
here is quite in contrast to that of York State. 
During the last month there have been but three 
cloudy days! What does Aunt Delight say to 
that? Every morning the sun rises grandly from 
behind the eastern mountains and floods the val- 
ley with such golden glory that the beauty is like 
a forever fresh creation. All these days of sun- 
shine and clear blue sky are succeeded by serene 
and brilliant nights. Though the winter has been 
so severe, it is now yielding to the subtle and mys- 
terious influence of spring’s first days of genial 
warmth. This morning robins and blue-birds were 
both seen and heard—sure harbingers of coming 
summer. X. once said the intoxicating effect of 
these first days in spring rendered him incapa- 
ble of telling whether he was himself or another 
man. 

The noticeable difference between the two Com- 
munity families is an external one. Here you find 
different persons, but they are of the same faith 
and spirit; they possess the same earnestness, 
cheerfulness, love and unity that go to make both 
places such happy homes. ASH. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
XI. 
Meadville, Penn., Mare 2, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The strange seeming of 
strange towns! If a man were complete master 
of himself and able at any time to enter into his 
best state of activity—the active-passive—and there 
hold himself open to the subtle differences of 
things—you know it is the constant perception of 
sameness which kills one—he might, I think, get at 
the real seeming of any place; and if in addition 
to this delicacy of perception, he should have the 
adequate powers of expression. he might write you 
something that would have the essence of the 
towns he visited—towns where the farmers prevail ; 
towns where the people cut wood and save tan- 
bark ; lumber-towns that smell of freshly-cut pines 
and sawdust; mining towns and iron-worker’s 
towns ; towns in which the people fish and rake up 
oysters and green slimy sea-weeds ; college towns 
with their life and trade in ideas ; towns where the 
folks go abroad in ships; towns where they have 
quarries and get out grind-stones ; towns that live 
on your curiosity about some great natural feature— 
Niagara, for instance ; border-towns with their smug- 
glers and revenue-men, all very active but very 
still, too, as if there were always something in the 
air; railway towns, trading towns, towns that 
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make cow-bells, or make ships, or anything ; towns 
that drink water, towns that drink beer, towns 
that pray. Could he do all this, he might write 
you a book of travels that should be read with the 
sensibilities rather than by the mind in quest of 
geography and statistics ; it would be like a work 
on the cryptogams with bits of moss and lichens 
fastened on the pages. 

And writing on these things which touch the 
nerves more than the understanding, your commer- 
cial traveler is reminded that he is never farther 
from home than he is the moment he gets aboard 
the cars at your little station and goes flying 
away. How strange then is your old cedar 
swamp where in our leisure moments we have been 
so much at home among the logs which are cush- 
ioned with mosses stitched on with Gold-thread 
and set off with Sun-dew as with buttons. By 
the time he gets to Erie, Pennsylvania, he is in 
Germany, in beer-land, as you may see by con- 
sulting the brick-red spots on the census-maps 
showing the distribution of our German people. 
From Erie on to Cleveland, you pass over a great 
deal of warm, red-clover land ; now looking against 
a dense patch of hemlocks, and now looking down 
some river-bottoms, with large chestnut trees on 
either hand, and a view of the lake at the farther 
end. Northeastern Ohio is woody still. I always 
think Painesville has a flavor of the forest. I have 
visited it a dozen times perhaps, and the constancy 
of this impression is what surprises me. Atone end of 
the street is the public square, set with maples in 
anything but a sylvan manner ; from the other end 
you look across the river to where a group of old 
pines are kept to moan over a cemetery. The peo- 
ple are no back-woods men; but somehow they 
have the flavor of freshly-cut timber as if they had 
come from the forest. I think of lichens and 
resinous woods, when there is nothing in sight to 
suggest them. Why should I seem to feel the 
presence of Usnea and Hyfna when among fine 
tailors and book-sellers, bankers and jewelers? 
May be the woods and country-folk are too strong 
for the town yet. 

I still think a man should go afoot if he would 
realize how far he goes. You take a sleeping-car 
in Detroit and wake in Chicago; you even make 
the journey in the daytime; ’tis all one; these 
cities are never any farther apart than they are on 
the map. The atlas-maker has gotten between me 
and the reality, and going by rail does not help me 
any. 

Lake Michigan, hanging down from the chain of 
great lakes like a well rounded saussage, is almost 
without banks at its southern end, and might come 
ashore any day should it get angry with the land. 
At New Buffalo you begin to see the heaps of sand 
it has thrown up. At Michigan city these heaps 
have become hills, and farther west they have 
become still bigger—vast heaps of building-sand, if 
I may name them such, forever hopeless of grass, 
and but thinly clad with struggling oaks and pines. 
The lake, always receiving contributions from the 
land. is here giving something back. These great 
dunes become less before you reach Chicago. 
Between them and the lake, grows the Sa/ix admo- 
phylla, a rare willow first discovered on the coast of 
Labrador and but lately found here. And what does 
a new willow amount to? Why, willow goes to the 
making of gunpowder, and gunpowder clinches an 
argument now and then. It made room for Protes- 
ants to think in; it made room for the negro to 
walk in. Whether it will be needed to give the 
woman question a final statement, I know not. 
Perhaps the Lord will soften our hearts before 
things come to that. 

The rebuilding of Chicago is a wonder to you, 
notwithstanding you believe it would have to be 
rebuilt every ten years should it burn so often. 
Chicago is one of the cornet-lots on this continent ; 
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there will always be a store there. ’Twill be the 
fashion to speak of its wonderful energy and 
power of recuperation; but correct thinking will 
make us to think of it in other terms. Chicago is 
the product of physical geography and ofa rapidly in- 
creasing population. It is a social-physical result. 
Chicagois not rebuilding itself ; the country is doing 
that. It was built gradually as the country needed it. 
The country needs it entire now and so it is re- 
built suddenly. The men who are making the new 
Chicago are not always the ones who made the 
old. The great number of old men who have 
melted away since the fire is a matter of comment. 
They had shot their best arrows and had to retire 
from the fight. New men are everywhere on the 
ground. Of the men who have crept away into cor- 
ners, ruined, no account is taken. Cities have to ful- 
fill their destinies though men fail. The play is kept 
going, but the actors change. A man with half an eye 
to business might have predicted the rebuilding of 
Chicago and invested his money wisely. That man 
over the way there, whom I often suspect of caring 
more for the mosses in some fragrant bog than he 
does for any corner-lot whatever, was heard to say 
in his cool, sap-headed way when Chicago was 
burning, ‘“ Now is the time for capitalists to go to 
Chicago and put their money into new buildings.” 
A new store can’t be amiss there. It will be 
wanted by some of your thin, long-headed eastern 
men, who look as if they were born for school- 
masters and ministers ; it will be wanted by some 
curly-headed Jew, with his look of power, and with 
his dark and hunted look, too, which, methinks, 
he has taken on, in part, by spoiling us Egyp- 
tians, and in part, by skulking before a storm of 
curses. The intensity of the business spirit in 
Chicago is something remarkable. It was so 
when the city was no bigger than your vil- 
lage of Oneida; it wis so in its day of pride; 
it is so now in its day of humiliation. Standing 
there as it does, on the edge of a wet prairie, you 
think of Chicago as my lady, over shoes in mud. 

A night-ride and sleeping-car from Chicago to 
Cincinnati: Indianna does not become any bigger 
than it looks in the map, and Indianapolis and 
Lafayette, are nothing but dots still. If Chicago 
is my lady struggling to reach a drier footing 
Cincinnati is a tawny housewife jostling in a 
crowd for more elbow-room. On my way I touch 
again the famous Miami valley—one great crib of 
corn it seems—then up the Ohio to Cincinnati, all 
the way in sight of Kentucky hills. 

The Ohio is a will stream when filled to its 
banks. It was fretting the other morning and toss- 
ing in the face of a rough westerly wind. It 
steamed like a pot, and yet gave an awful sense of 
chill. The lambent film of vapor wavered and 
whisked and spurted aloft, as if it had been a dense 
spray dashed upward from the rocks. It had the 
manners of fire, and yet ’twas chill and wet ; it was 
a frozen flame, if I may be allowed to see likeness 
in unlikeness. The Ohio is peculiary interesting, I 
think. °’Tis no common river, nor ever can be. Not 
because it goes winding among the gently rounded 
hills, on whose tops are villas, and on whose sides 
are orchards—apple and peach, and in whose val- 
leys are church-towers and steeples ; not by reason 
of its wines and its vines ; not because of its busy 
steamers and smoky towns, nor because the old- 
time Frenchmen have called it the “‘ beautiful river.” 
Not for one of these reasons, nor for all of them, is 
it chiefly interesting. It is interesting because it 
has been the gulf between freedom and slavery ; 
it kept liberty out and it kept bondage in. The 
hunted slave, fleeing toward the north star, found 
himself stopped by it, as if God and nature were 
against him. Its rough flood. therefore, seems run- 
ning full of pathos, grief, joy, sin, bitterness, anda 
sense of triumph. You feel toward it as you may to~ 
ward some woman who has been plunged in sin’ 
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partly by her own fault and partly by that of others, 
and yet is not beyond hope and chance of purity. 
For has not this beautiful river gathered its waters 
from the land of the slave-owner? Not one rain, 
not ten thousand rains falling on Kentucky, free, 
can rinse the Ohio clean. It will always be a 
thing whose gaiety is kept down by the remem- 
brance of an early sin; it will always float the 
memory of an ancient wrong. If there could bea 
rain to wash the mind, all might be different. Till 
then, the Ohio will be dear to the poet and story- 
teller. A. B. 


INDOLENCE. 





INDOLENT ! indolent! yes, I am indolent ! 
So is the grass growing tenderly, slowly ; 
So is the violet fragrant and lowly, 
Drinking in quietness, peace, and content ; 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 
Only on living and loving intent. 


Indolent! indolent ! yes, I am indolent ! 
So is the cloud overhanging the mountain ; 
So is the tremulous wave of a fountain, 
Uttering softly its eloquent psalm ; 
Nerve and sensation in quiet reposing, 
Silent as blossom, the night dew is closing, 
But the full heart beating strongly and calm. 


Indolent ! indolent! yes, I am indolent ! 

If it be idle to gather my pleasure 

Out of creation’s uncoveted treasure, 
Midnight and morning ; by forest and sea ; 

Wild with the tempest’s sublime exultation ; 

Lonely in Autumn’s forlorn lamentation ; 
Hopeful and happy with Spring and the bee. 


Indolent ! indolent! are ye not indolent? 
Thralls of the earth and its usages weary ; 
Toiling like gnomes where the darkness is dreary, 
Toiline, and sinning, to heap up your gold ; 
Stifling the heavenward breath of devotion 
Crushing the freshness of every emotion ; 
Hearts hke the dead, that are pulseless and cold ! 


Indolent! indolent! art thou not indolent? 

Thou who art living unloving and lonelv, 

Wrapped in a pall that will cover thee only ; 
Shrouded in selfishness, piteous ghost ! 

Sad eyes behold thee, and angels are weeping 

O’er thy forsaken and desolate sleeping ; 
Art thou not indolent ?—Art thou not lost? 

[Selected. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. 





[Though we are working away at dietetic reform, 
we are still, as we have said before, in a transi- 
tional state in regard to the matter, and have not 
yet reached a standard which justifies us in saying . 
much to influence others in this direction. We do 
not consider the following letter strictly scientific. 
In the recipe given for “gems,” we should say 
that for children and persons of scrofulous tenden- 
cies, water should be substituted for milk. But 
our correspondent gives some idea of the prog- 
ress we have made toward scientific hygiene, and 
we can safely endorse her recommendation of 
“gems,” though mixed with milk, as vastly better 
for the health of anybody than old-fashioned 
bread made of milk-emptings, hop-risings, yeast- 
cakes, or any other lightening compound which is 
used in the manufacture of leavened bread.] _ 


W. C., March 12, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The two-meal system now 
appears to be fairly established among us ; and we 
find another change is going on in the Community 
(almost imperceptibly) from leavened to unleaveried 
bread. “Gems,” which are served at every meal, 
and are held in high repute. with us, are fast 
superseding the old-fashioned leavened bread. 
The demand for yeast bread has fallen off to 
less than a quarter what it formerly was, and We at 
W.C. are abot dropping it entirely from our bill 
of fare. A few loaves of the fine wheat are all 
that are now baked. One whose opinion we re- 
spect in such matters said to us the other day: “I 
never touch bread of any kind when I can get 
‘gems.’ I have become keenly sensitive to the 
bad taste of yeast and soda, and to the good sweet 
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taste of pure wheat.”’ Another remarked, “ Bread 
with yeast in it always tastes sour to me now.” 

‘*Gems ” with us are made of coarse or Graham 
flour and cold skimmed milk, mixed well together. 
A brisk stirring for ten or fifteen minutes while mix- 
ing the batter will add to their lightness. It is diffi- 
cult to give an exact recipe for the quantities, as 
some kinds of flour swell more than others ; but the 
proportions are about one quart of flour to one pint 
of milk. They are baked in patent bread-pans, 
of cast iron, twelve or twenty-four forming a set. 
These must be thoroughly heated beforehand in the 
oven or on the stove. This is the most important 
thing to be attended to in order to secure lightness. 
One half-hour is sufficient time to bake them ina 
very hot oven. Time is saved by this change. 
Formerly it took nearly six hours to mix, raise and 
bake our bread, which had to be done every other 
day. Now we make “gems” enough for one day’s 
use in one and one-half hours; thus making the 
comparative time : 

Making unleavened bread for 6 days.........- 9 hours. 

** leavened _— os 3 =“ 


—a saving, you see, of just one-half the time, to 
say nothing about the care and anxiety avoided, 
only known to the experienced in common bread- 
making; for the sponge must be carefully 
watched, tasted and corrected with soda, if the 
least sour, and, O, the uncertainty of any calcu- 
lation as to the quantity of the alkali! after the 
bread is mixed, it must be looked at every few min- 
utes to see that it is rising just right, and does 
not become sour; at the right point it is to be 
molded and put in the baking tins; and after 
another rising it is ready for the oven, where it 
must be watched for another hour. Many house- 
wives consider themselves totally incompetent to 
make a loaf of leavened bread, and resort entirely 
to the bakers. To all such there is a refuge from 
over light, husky, and frequently sour bread, to 
good, sweet, light, healthy “gems,” for these can 
be made without care, requiring but little skill or 
time. CARRIE. 


A FUNNY LETTER. 





[We had such a good laugh over the following 
letter that we thought we would print it and let 
other folks laugh, too. The writer isa Swiss and 
seems sadly “put to it” to master the English 
language. He says that he has seen some of our 
papers and observes that we have formed ourselves 
into a “company to epolish selfishness. From 
this surce,” he truly adds, “the most evels of 
mankind starts, then nature works for the present, 
and has no eye for the rightjusness of the future.” 
For the “good couse of humanity” he conceived 
it to be his duty to make an appeal to the Presi- 
dent, of which he sends us acopy. And here it 
is: 

To the U. St: President Ulisa Grant 

DEAR SiR! Ther i have the prevetize as a 
citizen of the U : St: to writ unto you to the well- 
faire of the nation, so doi write with pleasur what 
my sole like to be than,— 

We should all labor for the goodnees of the hole 
country and strife that Life becomes more thrue 
Christien like and discharge our work daly to the 
benefite of this duty, 

It is our study to lerne the nature Laws and 
Love of our hevenly father and bring tham in pro- 
gress of our earthly carrier, so as Education ad- 
vences we hecome more perfacter beings and so 
with a country for the blessed.— 

When i had wread the history of this country, 
how and unter witch circumstances it conceald its 
freedoom and declard equalty for all man that live 
therin, i could not see and say otherweise as God 
was ther protecter. Only a few republice are in ex- 
istens and therby hade they sold ther free fonda- 





tion and speculatet in every direction for monny 
seek. Man can be free mais ther is a limit wher 
free doom git untermeindet and with the time it 
will fall. 1 cam from a little Republice Switzer- 
land and have seen before i laft how hard it is for 
a poor man to make his living and harter seen the 
unjustees than to inocans.— 

It is still a Republice mais in manny respect it 
is not better than unter a kingdoom 

The Lord has an eye and watit for the time 
that it mais come right and therfore must we work 
to our ability. Manny relitious man thinks that we 
must live this go as it will; the Lord will mandge it 
at last. Mais i say we must be instrument in his 
hande and us our tallon to do our shore for to 
make it come right. 

The country has concort freedoom in the year 
1776 and growt enormus an population since that 
time. It was free than indeed. 

Now it is free unter the name of having no king 
mais Land is mostly westet and cloth in depto free 
Landsall, Speculation, Manufactors and Merchens 
of fortunes and war have playd the tune of destruc- 
tion Not satisfait of having nof for ther life time 
and ther owne mais an place of doing good work 
they grow in evel. The true man see time grow 
darker and will be savender in manny respect. 
The poor can live mais for to save and advence to 
a confortable life he must have a start: The 
Land for homestate gitting way of in the west; 
wher he has to bay everything and has low market 
for was he has to sell. Manny profitet the home- 
stedt. Rentet ther old home and tuck a home- 
stadt. Whatisay he has no right to. How so 
ever has a home should have no right to tack up a 
homestadt. When he do it he do it for monny 
seek : 

The Land has reisd an value and taxes ther 
worth mais it makes the Land not better nor will 
it yet larger crops. It has only destroyed the 
true farming therof Peple like to git riche ina 
short time and sacrifaise Land and then health 

R. S. 


THE GRAND CANON AND FALLS OF THE 
YELLOWSTONE. 

N Hayden’s “ Report of the United States Geo- 

logical Survey of Montana and Adjacent Ter- 
ritories,” recently received from our M. C., we find 
a very interesting description of the wonders of 
the great Yellowstone Basin—its hot-springs and 
geysers, falls and cafions, lakes and forests. The 
following paragraphs relate to the Grand Cafion 
and the Upper and Lower Falls: . 


The objects of the deepest interest in this re- 
gion are the falls and the Grand Cajon. I will at- 
tempt to convey some idea by a description, but it 
is only through the eye that the mind can gather 
anything like an adequate conception of them. As 
we approached the margin of the cafion, we could 
hear the suppressed roar of the falls, resembling 
distant thunder. The two falls are not more than 
one-fourth of a mile apart. Above the Upper Falls 
the Yellowstone flows through a grassy, meadow- 
like valley, with a calm, steady current. giving no 
warning, until very near the falls, that it is about 
to rush over a precipice 140 feet, and then, within 
a quarter of a mile, again to leap down a distance 
ot 350 feet. Before proceeding further with a de- 
tailed description of the falls and cafion, I may at- 
tempt to present what I believe to be the origin. 
For about a mile above the Upper Falls there is a 
succession of rapids in the river. The walls of 
the channel are not high, but are composed of 
massive basalt. Just along the Upper Falls there 
are five huge, detached blocks of basalt inand near 
the center of the channel. These show the force 
with which the water has rushed down the channel 
at some period. Just above the Upper Falls are 
two beautiful cascades, 20 to 30 feet high, and at 
the east one, the rocks so wall in the channel that 
it is not much more than 1oo feet wide, and the en- 
tire volume of the water, which must form a mass 
100 feet wide and 30 feet deep, rushes down a ver- 
tical descent of 140 feet. There seems to have 
been a sost of ridge or belt of very compact ba- 
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salt that extended across the channel, so hard as 
to resist successfully atmospheric power, while be- 
low, the nearly vertical walls, which are composed 
of clay, sand, and bowlders, mingled with hot- 
spring deposits, seem to have readily yielded, and 
thus the river has carved out its channel. From 
any point of view the Upper Falls are most pictur- 
esque and striking. The entire volume of water 
seems to be, as it were, hurled off the precipice 
with the force which it has accumulated in the rap- 
ids above, so that the mass is detached into the 
most beautiful snow-white, bead-like drops, and as 
it strikes the rocky basin below, it shoots through 
the water with a sort of ricochet for the distance of 
200 feet. The whole presents in the distance the 
appearance of a mass of snow-white foam. On 
the sides ot the basalt walls there is a thick growth 
of vegetation, nourished by the spray above, which 
extends up as far as the moisture can reach. The 
upper portion of the walls of the cafion on the east 
side is composed of a coarse volcanic sandstone 
and pudding-stone, perfectly horizontal, and below 
are loose variegated clays and sands. There is no 
doubt that this deposit forms a part of the bed of 
the ancient lake in its enlarged extent, and that 
this deposit was made on the rugged, irregular ba- 
salt surface. In the mean time, there were oc- 
casional outflows of igneous matter, and the hot 
springs were operating in full force. The lake ba- 
sin was closed at the lower end of the range of 
mountains that form the rim, and the river gradu- 
ally forced its way through this rim, forming the 
Grand Cajfion, draining the lake basin, and the falls 
were the result. There is all around the basin a 
sort of secondary shore in the form of a group of 
low, pine-covered hills, varying in hight from 
8,500 to 9,000 feet above the sea, while the highest 
ranges, 10,000 to 11,000 feet, constitute the primary 
rim. The lower hills are made up mostly of the 
old lake deposit, and are either Pliocene or Post- 
Pliocene, probably both. 

But no language can do justice to the wonderful 
grandeur and beauty of the cafion below the Lower 
Falls; the very nearly vertical walls, slightly slo- 
ping down to the water’s edge on either side, so that 
from the summit the river appears like a thread of sil- 
ver foaming over its rocky bottom ; the variegated 
colors of the sides, yellow, red, brown, white, all in- 
termixed and shading into each other ; the Gothic 
columns of every form standing out from the sides 
of the walls with greater variety and more striking 
colors than ever adorned a work of human art. 
The margins of the cafion on either side are beau- 
tifully fringed with pines. In some places the walls 
of the cafion are composed of massive basalt, so 
separated -by the jointage as to look like irregular 
mason-work going to decay. Here and there a de- 
pression in the surtace of the basalt has been sub- 
sequently filled up by the more modern deposit, 
and the horizontal strata of sandstone can be seen. 
The decomposition and the colors of the rocks 
must have been due largely to hot water from the 
springs, which has percolated all through, giving to 
them the present variegated and unique appearance. 

Standing near the margin of the Lower Falls, 
and looking down the cafon, which looks like an 
immense chasm or cleft in the basalt, with its sides 
1,200 to 1,500 feet high, and decorated with the 
most brilliant colors that the human eye ever saw, 
with the rocks weathered into an almost unlimited 
variety of forms, with here and there a pine send- 
ing its roots into the clefts on the sides as if strug- 
gling with a sort of uncertain success to maintain 
an existence—the whole presents a picture that it 
would be difficult to surpass in nature. Mr. Thom- 
as Moran, a celebrated artist, and noted for his 
skill as a colorist, exclaimed with a kind of regret- 
ful enthusiasm that these beautiful tints were be- 
yond the reach of human art. It is not the depth 
alone that gives such an impression of grandeur to 
the mind, but itis also the picturesque forms and col- 
oring.. Mr. Moran is now engaged in transferring 
this remarkable picture to canvas, and by means of 
a skillful use of colors something like a conception 
of its beauty may be conveyed. After the waters 
of the Yellowstone roll over the upper descent, 
they flow with great rapidity over the apparently 
flat rocky bottom, which spreads out to nearly 
double its width above the falls, and continues thus 
until near the Lower Falls, when the channel again 
contracts, and the waters seem, as it were, to ga- 
ther themselves into one compact mass and plunge 
over the descent of 350 feet in detached drops of 
foam as white as snow ; some of the large globules 
of water shoot down like the contents of an ex- 
ploded rocket. It is a sight far more beautiful, 
though not so grand or impressive as that of Ni- 
agara Falls. A heavy mist always arises from the 
water at the foot of the falls, so dense that one 
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cannot approach within 200 or 300 feet, and even 
then the clothes will be drenched in a few mo- 
ments. Upon the yellow, nearly vertical wall of 
the west side, the mist mostly falls, and for 300 feet 
from the bottom the wall is covered with a thick 
matting of mosses, sedges, grasses, and other vege- 
tation of the most vivid green, which have sent 
their small roots into the softened rocks, and are 
nourished by the ever-ascending spray. At the 
base and quite high up on the sides of the cafion 
are great quantities of talus, and through the frag- 
ments of rocks and decomposed spring deposits 
may be seen the horizontal strata of breccia. 


THE NEWS. 

A rhinoceros for Barnum’s World’s Fair arrived on 
the 11th inst. from Europe. He is six feet high, near- 
ly twelve feet long and weighs about four tons. He 
is nearly as large as a full sized African elephant. 


An original style of thievery obtains at the Astor 
Library, New York. Under pretense of reading some 
rare work its engravings are slily abstracted. The evil 
is growing and causes the worthy custodians much 
trouble. 


Prof. John Torrey, of Columbia College, formerly 
chief of the assay office at the sub-treasury, and the well- 
known botanist, died Monday evening last of pneumoniae 
He was about eighty years of age and during his long 
life had become prominently known and acknowledged 
among scientists. 

The total production of crude petroleum in this coun- 
try in 1872 was 6,539,703 barrels of forty-tiiree gallons, 
a daily average of 17,195 barrels against 15,800 barrels 
in 1871 showing a daily increase of 2,115 barrels and a 
total increase of 77,975 in 1872. For the first time in 
the history of the trade there was a falling off in the ex- 
port owing to the attempt to force up prices. 


Spain is ambitious to become a federal republic. 
Already the ancient provinces of Andalusia, Catalonia, 
Biscaya and Arragon, the ancient boundaries and customs 
of which have never been entirely obliterated after ages 
of desputic rule, are crying out for distinct representa- 
tien in the national councils, and threatening immediate 
action if their claims are not at once attended to. 
Verily, the “effete monarchies” are moving on apace. 


The Massachusetts Legislature, after a close canvass of 
several days, has elected George S. Boutwell for U. 5S. 
Senator for six years from March Ist, 1873, in place of 
Ifenry Wilson who resigned for the Vice-Presidency. 
There is but littre doubt that Judge Richardson, the 
present Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, will be pro- 
moted to the Secretaryship and that his name will be 
sent to the Senaie before the adjournment, which will 
soon take place. 

The bill passed by the forty-second Congress to in- 
crease the pay of members to $5,000, and made retro- 
active, is condemned in unmeasured terms by most 
of the leading journals. It is significant that the New 
Hampshire Legislature, after denouncing the me.sure, 
has elected three Democratic Congressmen ; and that 
the Illinois Legislature by vote of 104 to 3 adopted a 
resolution severely censuring the [llinois Congressmen 
who voted for the bill. 

Our Texan frontier is in a deplorable condition. It 
seems to be at present a free raiding ground for 
the Indians; at least such is the testimony of Gen. 
Lewis G. Brown, ex-army officer and acting internal 
revenue coliector for southern Texas. Bands of sava- 
ges mounted on swift horses cross the Rio Grande from 
Mexico and sweep over a belt of country one hundred 
miles in width toward the mouth of the river, destroying 
ranches, killing the occupants and carrying off horses 
cattle and sheep to the utter despair of the agriculturists 
of that region. 

The new king of the Sandwich Islands was elected 
by an almost unanimous vote of the people, and is said to 
be very popular. His prime minister is a Mr. Bishop, a 
banker, formerly from New York city. Another cabi- 
net officer is Mr. Judd, son of the famous missionary. 
The journal of the largest circulation and influence in 
the native language is conducted by H. M. Whitney, an 
ardent American. ‘The two principal exports, coffee and 
sugar, are non-paying crops just now on account of 
low prices at San Francisco, The whaling interest also 
has dwindled to a very small one. The public debt is 





$300,000. Taxation moderate. A reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the Islands and the United States is talked of and 
much desired. 


The honor of first looking into the crater of Mount 
Cotopaxi, situated in northern Equador about 50 miles 
south of the equator and 100 west of the meridian of 
Washington, belongs to Dr. Reiss, a German naturalist. 
The Dr. measured the hight by two methods and gives 
it as 19,496 feet, nearly 1,000 feet more than the meas- 
urement made by Humboldt. Dense volumes of smoke 
with deep internal rumbiings are the only signs of fire at 
present in this great king of all the volcanoes. Evidence 
of former activity is shown by the nature and thickness 
of the deposits at the base which in some places ex- 
ceed 600 feet in thickness. 


The coéperative movement in Kansas, started about 
four years ago by E. V. Boissiere and E. P. Grant, 
seems to be prospering. The culture and manufacture 
of silk is to be one of the principal industries of this 
Association, and accordingly their dumain, comprising 
more than three thousand acres, has taken the name of 
Silkville. A silk factory is already in operation and ten 
thousand mulberry trees have had three years of thrifty 
growth. Two hundred and fifty acres of this immense 
farm have been brought under cultivation, and now the 
projectors of the enterprise announce themselves as 
ready to receive associates to carry into effect its origi- 
nal purposes. The Association is to be formed on 
Fourier’s plan of the ‘Combined Household.” A 
building, large enough to accommodate from eighty to 
one hundred persons, will be erected the coming season. 
Each person admitted will be required to deposit one 
hundred dollars. 


The Irish Un'versity Bill, so called, was defeated in 
the House of Commons on the 11th inst., by a small 
majority. Great excitement prevailed and the galleries 
were crowded. ‘The result is considered to be a vir- 
tual defeat of the ministry, and Mr. Gladstone has al- 
ready waited on the Queen to tender his resignation. 
Mr. Disraeli, the leader of the opposition, is the only 
one named for the new premiership. ‘he main points ot 
the bill are briefly these: 1. Incorporating the University 
of Dublin and combining the other colleges of the city 
as well as those of Cork and Belfast under that title. 
2. The abolition of all religious tests in all collegiate 
examinations. This is but justice to the Catholics who 
out-number the Protestants by more than 3,000,000, 3. 
The Government to be by a Chancellor appointed by 
the Crown, and a Council of twenty-eight nominated in 
the act. 4. For security of conscience there will be no 
chairs of theology, moral philosophy and modern his- 
tory. ‘The bill, though granting equal privileges to all 
sects, failed in its principal object—it did not find favor 
with the Roman Catholics, who would accept nothing 
less than the endowment of a sectarian institution of 
their own. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


J. S., Rome, N. Y., $1.00; C. S. T. M., Omaha, 
Neb., $1.00; E. F., Watkins, N. Y., 5octs.; G. E. P., 
South Edmeston, N. Y., 50 cts.; G. W. H., Sandown, 
N. H., $2.00; 5S. H., Belchertown, Mass., $5.00; 
E. R. E., New York, $1.00; E. B. S., Syracuse, N. Y., 
25 cts.; R. A., Fletcher, Vt., $2.00; J. V. V., New 
York, $2.00; Bb. F. O., Wood River, Neb., $1.00; 
S. L., New York, $1.00; G. C., New York, 25 cts. ; 
J. B. C., Portsmouth, Mich., $1.00; J. H. P., Bidde- 
ford, Me., $3.00 ; F. W., Philadelphia, Pa., $1.00 ; 
O. F., Galveston, Texas, 50 cts.; J. M., South Edmes- 
ton, N. Y., 50 cts. 


CHOICE PLANTS AND SEEDS. 


The O. C. offer 25 packets of Flower Seeds, put up in 
neat boxes, for $1.00. Postage paid. 
BuLBs.—Gladiolus, Io cts. each, $1.00 per dozen. 
Cannas, “66 “ “ “ “ 
PLants.—Extra Pansies. 15 ““ “ $1.50 “ = 
Clematis Viticella, (common name, Garden 
Jasmine) 25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen. 
Address |L. H. B.] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, [S] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onema Community, Onetda, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 








THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt o1 price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The lrapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior - with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’ ** Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


3y John Humphrey 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes.° 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View. toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $ 3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


